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SATURDAY, APRIL 29, 1857. 
Brief Hints for May. 

As itis during this month that a greater than 
usual amount of team work will be required, horses 
and working cattle must be kept in the best condi- 
tion by feeding them well, to prepare them for the 
labor they will haveto perform. ‘The increased la- 
bor which well fed animals perform, abundantly re- 
pays the trouble and expense. : 

As there is doubt of the wheat crop proving good 
this year from the severe freezings it has been sub- 
jected to, farmers must provide two strings to their 
bow, and be prepared in some measure to supply 
its place, in case of failure, by other crops. 

Attention should be given particularly to corn. 
It has been proved that the latest ripening kindsare 
not always the most productive, and are in danger 
of being cut off by autumnal frosts; the best early 
ripening varieties should therefore be sought. 
Among these is the Dutton. 

The early varieties generally produce less of 
stalk and more of seed than other varieties, and 
they may therefore be planted more thickly together. 
Those best adapted to this climate, may, if planted 
in hills, be placed in hills three feet apart and five 
stalks to a hill, tf the sotl be rich; if not rich the 
distance must be greater or the stalks fewer, or else 
the corn will not be ripened properly nor well filled. 

Those who expect to sow wheat after corn should 
give particular attention to the selection of early 
kinds, that the wheat may be sowed in season. 

The more evenly corn is distributed over the sur- 
fice of the ground, the better; hence hills are not 
sv good as drills, and drills would not be so good 
as single stalks a foot apart every way, were it 
practicable to cultivate the latter advantageously. 
Double drills, for the same reason, are preferable to 
siugle drills; and the largest crop of corn known in 
(his country, that of the Pratts of Madison county, 
(174 bushels to the acre,) was raised from triple 
drills six inches apart, and between those triple 
irills a space sufficient to run a cultivator. 

In warm and dry seasons, corn is much benefitted 
by rolling it, while wet, in its own bulk of plaster, 
and planted before it becomes dry. The trouble is 
small and the profit may be great. 

Where corn is steeped in water before planting, 
as is sometimes the case, it should be buried imme- 
diately, asif left uncovered after dropping, the en- 
larging germ is withered and ckecked in growth, 
and the crop destroyed or greatly injured. 

In order to prevent the depredation of crows and 
blackbirds, the seed must be coated withtar. This 
‘scommonly done by simply heating the tar and 
then rolling the corn in it; but a much more effect- 
ual way, and one requiring a much less quantity 
of tar, is first to pour hot water upon the corn for a 





apply the tar, stirring it well. In this way the corn 
becomes completely coated, even though the tar be 
nota tenth part the bulk of the corn. 
then plastered and planted. 


ject. 


rich sandy loam, always prove a profitable crop, and 
furnish excellent food for horses in spring when 
mixed with cut hay, meal, &e. The Long Orange 
variety is by far the best for field culture. 

As feeble plants, as well as feeble animals, gene- 
rally produce feeble offspring, potatoes for seed 
should be selected from the largest. In dry soils, 
and in dry seasons, uncut potatoes generally suc- 
ceed the best, because they do not dry up so soon. 


be planted deeper than otherwise. 


one instance at the rate of 3410 bushels of potatoes 
to the acre,* as was proved by the examination of 
several persons ; and he is of opinion that 1000 bush- 


Farmer, vol. 5, page 141. 


Mangel wurtzel is one of the most profitable crops 
the farmer cancultivate. Any deeprich soil is well 


18 inches apart. 
hoe a given number of rows at this distance, than 
the same number at a greater distance, after a culti- 
vator has been passed between them, and we get 
more from the ground. Itis much better to sow 
them too thick than too thin, as they are easily thin- 
ned by the hand afterwards. Success greatly de- 
pends on keeping them clear of weeds at the early 
stages of their growth. Better not cultivate a crop 
if it cannot be done in the best manner, as disap- 
pointment in consequence of bad culture, does more 
mischief than is commonly supposed. Neverthe- 
less, do not fail to cultivate a crop which is attend- 
ed with so much profit. 


T. & H. Little, of Newbury, Mass. raised 33} 
tons of mangel wurtzel to the acre, or more than 
fourteen hundred bushels. Gideon Foster of 
Charleston, Mass. raised 43 tons to the acre. Hen- 
ry Thompson of Baltimore raised at the rate of 60 
tons to the acre. 

The ground intended for ruta baga should be pre 

pared during this month, in order that they may be 
sowed early in June. The preparation consists in 
enriching, if practicable, by rotted manure, and fine- 
ly and deeply pulverizing by ploughing and har- 
rowing. 

Soils for root crops should always be rich and 
deep enough to require no ridging; but when a soil 
is fertile and shallow, better crops are frequently 
raised by throwing it into ridges than leaving the 
surface flat, because in this ridge the fertile soil is 


* See Gen, Far. vol. 5, pp. 19, 141, 











few seconds to heat it, then drain the water off and 


It may be 


The great advantage of the culture of root crops 
has been proved beyond a doubt ; and those who do 
not wish to neglect the most profitable branch of 
farming, should pay particular attention to the sub- 


Carrots, when planted ina proper soil, a deep 


When potatoes are cut, they should for this reason 


Gen. A. W. Barnum of Vergennes, Vt. raised in 
> >] 


els may be raised upon an acre of land, with less 
than half the expense it usually costs on four acres. 
Those who wish to perform the experiment are re- 
ferred to the full description given in the Genesee 


adapted to it, none other should be employed. It 
may be sowed from the first to the middle of May— 
about three pounds to the acre—in drills about 15 or 
It will require no more labor to 
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accumulated. Hence some have supposed that 


ridging should be performed in a// cases. 





Seasonable Hints on Gardening. 


matoes, &c, 


them from wilting. 


be three feet. 
very rich soil than in one moderately so. 


autumn arrives. 


of their escaping frost. 
the middle of May. 


abundant crops. 


(and also afterwards,) perfectly clear from weeds, 


destroyed. 

During the latter part of this month, smooth 

stone fruit will be attacked by the Curculio, Hogs 
and geese in sufficient numbers will devour the in- 
jured fruit as it falls and thus destroy the worm, 
and the fruit next year will escape. Fruit of the 
present year may be saved by jarring the tree briskly 
by striking it, which will cause the insects to drop 
into a white cloth spread for the purpose, when they 
are killed by pinching with the thumb and finger. 
They are a nearly black beetle and are distinguish- 
ed by their oval body, and long head and beak. 
Repeat this operation twice a day till no more are 
found. 
As pigs will protect from the attacks of the cur- 
culio, in planting orchards, smooth stone fruit 
should be placed separate from other trees, in order 
that they may be turned among them. 


Spring Crops—Barley. 
Barley, which was formerly considered a crop of 








second rate interest, has in some parts of the coun~ 


It will be proper during this month to transplant 
from hot-beds, such plants as are intended for this 
purpose, such as cabbages, cauliflower, lettuces, to- 
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In transplanting garden vegetables, especially in 
dry weather, (and it should not be done when the 
ground is so wet as to bake,) success greatly de- 
pends on immersing the roots in mud as soon as 
they are taken from the ground, which preserves 


The early kinds of cabbages may be transplanted 
at nearer distances than the larger late kinds. The 
former may be eighteen inches and two feet apatt, 
the latter, such as the winter drumhead, should 
Greater distance is required ina 


Purple Cape Broccoli should be sown about the 
middle of May ; the plants will then continue to 
grow during the heat of summer, and to form heads 
as soon as the cooler weather in the early part of 


The kidney or varieties of the common bean, 
should be planted as soon as there is a probability 
This is commonly about 


Melons, cucumbers and squashes, on heavy soils, 
can only be raised to advantage by planting them 
upon manure ridges covered a few inches with soil. 
This method will scarcely ever fail of producing 


As soon as beets, carrots, parsneps, &c., have 
attained a growth ot two or three inches, they 
should be thinned to the proper distances; and the 
greatest vigilance must at all times be observed to 
keep all garden crops, particularly when young, 


Fruit trees should have the ground spaded or 
kept cultivated round them, except they be old 
trees, and even then it will be beneficial—washing 
the branches and trunk with ley or lime kills dor- 
mant insects, destroys eggs and improves the trees, 

Peach trees should be examined about the roots, 
whenever the gum is observed oozing out, and the 
grubs, the cause of it, searched in the bark and 
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try become one of primary importance, and the 
source of handsome profits to the farmer. On fa- 
vorable soils it may be considered as a sure crop, 
is readily harvested, and can be much earlier pro- 
fitably brought to market than any of the other 
grains. Barley requires a rich soil to grow it in 
perfection; and experience shows that any land 
which will produce good winter wheat will yield 
good barley. As prices have been for two or three 
years past, barley may be considered as profitable 
or more so than summer fallowed wheat, as barley 
requires but one year and wheat two. The prac- 
tice however has been somewhat extensively adop- 














duct should equal ripe or perfect ones, The secd fur- 
nishes the first food of the young plant, and uuless this 
exists in sufficient quantity and of good quality, weak and 
dwarfish shoots must be expected. 

Changing seed, as it is called, or planting that which is 
grown in one section of the country in another more or 
less remote, has been a course generally approved by far- 
mers, and when the relative locations and selections are 
properly made, there can be no doubt of the beneficial re. 
sults, In few things is this shown more distinctly than 
in wheat, thongh in some favored sections it is much less 
necessary than in others, It may however always be 
laid down as a rule, that the farmer who lives on beech 
and maple land will find his account in sowing seed grown 
on oak and chestnut ones. 








ted of manuring grass land in the fall or spring, tur- 
ning the turf over smooth and even?and sowing 
barley as early as the land can be made fit for the re- 
ception of the seed. After the barley crop comes 





off, the lard is again ploughed, and wheat is put in, || 


which rarely fails of doing well; and thus the time 
lost in the course of summer fallows is occupied by 
the barley. Where the experiment has been tried 
of soaking barley previous to sowing in the black 
water of barn yards, the crop has been greatly in- 
creased ; and plaster sown on the young piants has 
proved so beneficial, that it is now generally prac- 
ticed in the most productive barley districts. There 
are but two kinds of barley usually sown, the six 
rowed and the two rowed varieties. There has 
been some difference of opinion as to the compara- 
tive value and productiveness of the two, but public 
opinion at present seems to be setting in favor of 
the two rowed. The reasons assigned for the pre- 
ference are, that it is thinner skinned and malts 
more readily than the six rowed, that it is heavier, 
that it produces more and better flour per bushel, and 
in most cases is equally productive. Large quan- 
tities of barley have been ground the present year 
for bread, and for this purpose the two rowed is 
greatly preferred, and the price is from fifteen to 
twenty cents higher than the six rowed. On the 
six rowed heads however there are many more 
kernels than on the other kind, and though it does 
not tiller or throw up as many shoots as the other, 
still on favorable locations it is a productive and 
valuable crop, and farmers who wish spring crops 
would probably find their account in the introduc- 


tion of one or the other varieties to their farms. } 


From two to three bushels an acte is required ; and 
the more fine and mellow the ground is made for 
the reception of the seed, the better it will be for 
the crop. 


Select Early Seed Corn, 

The experience of the two past years in the almost to- 
tal destruction of the corn crop by the early frost, must 
we think have convinced farmers, that attention to the 
procuring and planting early corn is becoming necess:. 
ry. The favorable years for corn which we have had 
since 1817, has rendered them less careful in their selec. 
tion of corn than t'ey were when, as at the present time, 
late corn almost universally suffered. Corn is a native of 
a warm climate, and requires a summer of several montlis 
for its perfect growth and maturity; yet it has so far be 
come acclimated that the best corn and the greatest crops 
are now raised far beyond the native liaits of the plant 


Still, there is a tendency in all vegetables, and all ani || 


mails, to conform to their original type and hubits, a ten. 
dency which can only be counteracted by constant care, 
Inthe case of corn thisis effectually done by selecting 
the earliest varicty for seed, and from such planting 
choosing only those ears that ripen the earliest and most 
perfectly. ‘The more perfect the seed, the more vigorous 
and rapid will be the growth of the vegetable produe:d 
from it; and though half ripened grain or roots may ve. 
getate, itis contrary to the order of mature that their pro. 











In choosing seed corn the 
soil is not of so much consequence as the general tem- 


perature of the region, and length of summer where it is 


grown. The rule with corn is always to bring your seed 


| from a region of less average temperature, and shorter 
summer than your own, as in such case there is the 


strongest evidence the case will admit of that it will ri 


pen, while if the reverse of the rule was followed, it 


from Canada, 


vor. 


frustrate his hepes and destroy the crop, 


ers such may always be had, 




















well as the high prices of both flour and meat. 





| variety called the Canada corn. 


| 
| 


_usually more productive. 


| mon corn; and last year in most cascs it succeed :d well 
| where the kinds usually planted entirely failed. 


growth ef stalks. 


| than any other kind. 


an acre may be profitably grown. 


considered. 








would be hardly possible the corn should succeed. ‘Thus 
if a farmer in western New York wished to procure seed 
earlier than any he has, he should get a variety made 
early by constant care in selecting the first ripe ears, or 
procuring it from a more northern degree of latitude, as 
In this case he might expect ripe corn, as 
the higher temperature and longer summer are in its fa- 
On the contrary, if the farmer should get his seed 
corn from Virginia, or even the Ohio river, there would 
be but little prospect of his harvesting a single sound ear ; 
the average decrease of temperature and shortness ef 
the summer, would unite with the tendency of the seed 
to conform to the earliest type and habit of the corn, to 


Planters of corn then in our latitude should invariably 
select early corn for seed, and with cere among the grow- 
Green corn is excellent in 
its place, but the frost bitten fields of last September were 
any thing but agreeable, and fully justified the elongated 
visages of many farmers, while it satisfactorily accounts 
for the comparative scarcity of materials for bread, as 


The two kinds of corn which succeeded best last year, 
were the kinds calledthe Dutton or Buel corn, and the 
Tie Dutton corn was 
first brought into notice by Judge Buel, who procured it 
in Vermont from the gentleman whose name it bears, It 
is yellow, twelve rowed kind, much resembling the corn. 
| mon twelve rowed varicties in appearance, but early, and 
That it had a northera origin 
‘is evident; and fromthe repor’s which have been given 
| for two or three years past by those who have cultivated 
| it, it is ripe from ten to fourteen days earlier than com. 


The Canada corn is of two kinds, yellow and white; 
usually eight rowed, and the ears are small, while the 
Dutton corn gives larger ears as well asa much heavier 
The best kinds of the Canada corn 
| huve beer known to ripen in seventy days from the 

planting, and the usual time does net exceed eighty, evi- 
| dently giving amuch greater chance for escaping frosts 
Some have complained that the 
Soa of the Canada corn is so small to the acre, as not 
| tomake it an ebject of profitable cultivation, and we pre. 

sume that planted as far apart as some are in the habit 
| of planting the large common corn, the complaint would 
| be just. The truth is, this corn requires plinting close ; 
th» stalk and the ears are both sinall, and on a good soil 
ncarly double the number of plants usually standing on 
A gentleman near 
Poughkeepsie raised last year more than sixty bushels of 
first rate corn to the acre, a product all will admit pretty 
fair, the season and the general failure of the corn crop 


In short, there ean be no question that the interest of 
the farmer requires he should secure corn for planting 
that will ripen; and something may be allowed for loca. 
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tion, when making choice of corn for seeds. There are 
Dutton corn will do well, and the Canada was known 
last year to ripen where the Dutton corn was some in- 
jared by the frost. Asa general rule then, the corn that 
will ripen the most certainly is the best for the farmer 





Spring Wheat. 
Spring wheat, to succeed well, requires a good rich 


nuring. It will frequently do well on land in which clay 
is so abundant asto be unfit for winter wheat, since being 
sown in the spring it escapes the freezing out to which 
winter wheat on clay soils is liable. Spring wheat should 
be sown early, as all spring crops put in as soon ag the 
ground is fit for the reception of seed, mature better, and 
give a heavier grain than late sown ones. It is a goud 
plan, where convenient, to give land intended for spring 
wheat a ploughing in the fall, as it not only greatly facil. 
itates the preparation in the spring, but destroys the lar. 
ve of a multitude of insects that prey on spring plants, 
by exposing them to the severe frosts of winter, Sheep 
manure seems to be excellently adapted to spring wheat, 
and the crop canin many instances be nearly doubled by 
folding or feeding a flock on such land as is intended for 
this crop. ‘There are two kinds of spring wheat now in 
pretty extensive use; one is the common bearded, red 
chaff and red berry ; the other is the Italian or Florence 
wheat. without beards, and with a white berry, more re. 
sembling the white flint than any other. The spring 
wheat of last year was of good quality, weighing some. 
times sixty-two or three to the bushel, making good flour, 
and in all respects where cultivated one of the most pro. 
fitable of our crops. 





Items of Information 
FROM THE ROCHESTER SEED STORED. 


_ Mr. Tucker—It affords us much pleasure at all 
times to communicate any information which we 
possess, that may contribute to the advantage or 
gratification of our friends, the cultivators, but the 
numerous letters asking information which we dai- 
ly receive and answer, make it necessary at this bu- 
sy season, to give some of the most often called for 
items in some way that will cost less time and 
postage than writing letters, and as our best friends 
are readers of the Genesee Farmer, you will per- 
haps benefit some of them, as well as ourselves, by 
inserting the following in your next number: 

Sucak Beers.—There are two varieties of the 
Sugar Beet, and we often receive orders for seed 
without specifying the kind. Persons ordering 
seed should mention the kind desired. The Yel- 
low variety is the one most known,and formerlyhnost 
cultivated in France, but the White is now general- 
ly thoughtto be preferable and taking the precedence. 

ManGet Wurtzet.—Some farmers, who have at- 
tempted the cultivation of this crop have abandon- 
ed it, owing, as they say, to its uncertainty. Itis 
true the Mangel Wurtzel is not quite as certaina 
cropas the Ruta Baga, owing to the seed being 
enveloped in a very hard shell or pericarp, and un- 
less the weather is quite warm and moist, will not 
vegetate freely, and its greater liability to destruc- 
tion by insects. It is best in all cases to soak the 
seed in warm soft water for 24 or 48 hours previous 
to sowing. From 23 to 3, lbs, are requisite for al 
acre. 

Carrotrs.—T he Long Orange variety is found to 
be the best for field culture. It requires from 2 tos 
pounds of seed for an acre. 

Rvura Baca.—As this is a species of Turnep m4- 
ny farmers make a great mistake in supposing that 
it requires the same culture as the common kind,an 
consequently do not sow the seed early enough t 
give the roots time to attain their full size. The 
seed should be sown early in June, about one pou? 
of seed is sufficient for an acre. 

Fietp Beans.—The kind generally preferred . 
th2 small White, but owing to its lateness in he 
ing it is found to be rather an uncertain crop. The 


early Red Eye China, is much more certain 4? 

sellsas high in market. we 
Morvs Mu xticautis.—We often have ing 

and orders for the Seed of this variety of the Mul- 
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We have never had any genuine seed 0° 


berry. 


some places where tha common corn will fail, that the 


soil—one that is so naturaily, or that is made so by ma. 
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‘ i few 

expect any soon. We can furnish a 
coon eel te a few days shall havea supply of cut- 
ees. We do not know of any approved Silk 


Reels in this vicinity, but may have some this sum- 


Owing to the coldness of the season, the crops of 
many kinds of seeds, such as Pumpkins, Squashes, 
Cucumbers, Melons, &c. did not ripen well last sea- 
<on, consequently are scarce and high. But we 
hope by the assistance of our friends in more favor- 
ed climates, to keep our store supplied. We shall 
have asupply of Pumpkin seed, trom the South in 
4 few days, and expect some Lima Beans. 

Our Dutton Corn is all om but #e have a fine 

ie Early 12 row, Yellow. 
variety of Baty REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
Rochester, April 27, 1837. 


Floriculture. 

Reynotys & Barenam, proprietors of the Roch- 
esterSeed Store, have presented us a package of 
Flower Seeds, containing 50 varieties, for which 
they may accept our thanks ; and we seize this op- 
portunity to suggest to the readers of the Farmer 
the propriety of a greater attention to the cultivation 
of Flowers. In what way can the trifling sum ne 
cessary for the purchase of 20 or 50 varieties of 
Flower Seeds be expended, which will impart so 
great al ornament to one’s residence or be asource 
ofso much gratification and pleasure to its inmates? 

On this subject, we find the following in the last 
Yankee Farmer: 

The cultivation of flowers affords a very pleasant 
and innocent amusement; and to ladies and chil- 
dren, who usually have but little out-door exercise, 
and to persons of sedentary habits, it is a very 
healthful employment. To t.ose who have not 
leisure, we would not advise the cultivation of 
flowers to the exclusion of other vegetable produc- 
tions of more importance to them; but we urge such 
as object to this business to reflect, when the sum- 
mer is past and the harvest is ended, and see 
whether they have not spent their leisure time to a 
worse purpose. 

Every person who would train up his children to 
beuseful and ornaments to society, should encour- 
age in them a taste for flowers; it will have a ten- 
dency to teach them industry, economy, neatness, 
prudence, love of order, correct taste, good princi- 
ples, and to love nature rather than the follies and 
fashions of the world—to mingle in the beautiful 
scenes of nature rather than with contaminating 
vices. They must have employment—something 
will engage their attention; then let it be such 
things as are innocent and lead to usefulness. If 
some young ladies who have had much, too much 
leisure, had given particular attention to floriculture 
and other such innocent amusements, instead of 
devoting their attention to the reading of contami- 
nating novels, visiting theatres, dreaming of fops, 
and to other things of a demoralizing nature, they 
might have been contented and happy, a blessing 
to their friends and to society, instead of acquiring 
habits and tastes for life as it is not. 

Some will say that flowers are of no use. So it 
may be said of a part of the wheat, corn, potatoes, 
peas, beans, &c. that we raise, for we all eat more 
than is necessary for our sustenance or health. And 
as to clothing, furniture, houses, carriages, &c. 
almost every ove spends far more than is absolutely 
hecessary ; much is done to gratify taste. A man 
will pay four times as much as is necessary fora 
coat or hat, for the sake of appearance, and yet 
think it folly to decorate a garden with flowers, 
when, at far less expense, there is six times the 

eauty. Is there not much vanity, in spending so 
much to decorate the person, and neglecting beauty 
and order in other things, Talents and virtues will 
command respect, and dress is necessary where 
something else is wanting. Our real wants are 


ew, fashion and taste create many, and pride 
Swells the list— Yankee Farmer. 











The fact that one ox, fatted in Madison county, 
lately sold for $1,000 in New York, (the quarters 
Weighing about 500 lbs. each,) shows what may be 
effected by thrifty farmers in raising stock. 





AND GARDNER’S JOURNAL 


Smut in W heat. 


Mr Epiror:—There has been much said about 
smut in wheat, in years past; many theories and 
conjectures have been advanced, but nothing prov- 
ed, norany thing very satisfactorily asserted. 

Many have been of the opinion that smut will 
produce smut again, whether sown with wheat, or 
mixed with the manure, spread on the wheat 
ground. But should they tell me the sowing of 
charcoal would produce trees of charcoal, or cause 
acorns to produce such trees, I should be no more 
surprised. 

I‘or the smut in wheat appears to be an inert mat- 
ter, resembling carbon, with the appearance of 
lamp-black. 1 think we have no proof of its pro- 
ducing smut, but to the contrary. A neighbor of 
mine of veracity, informed me that he one year 
had very smutty wheat, and that the spring follow- 
ing, he took his seed wheat and washed it clean; 
but it felt short of sowing the whole of his ground ; 
having no other seed, he took the smut and small 
wheat which was separated by washing, and that 
produced wheatas free from smutas his clean seed. 
Now J would ask ifsinut inwheat may not beaccount- 
ed for on the principle of fernentation,or rather effer- 
vescence? Raising such an eternal motion and 
heat, as to entirely change the substance of the 
kernel from white to black, resembling lamp-black, 
as before stated ; which is caused from too great a 
degree of acid in the young growing flour. In or- 
der to substantiate this, we have the testimony of 
many farmers; which is this,—that when they 
soaked or scalded their seed wheat in ley, it never 
became smutty ; and some times liming will do it, 
but not always. 

In the spring of the year 1836, the writer sowed 
some wheat, and his neighbor sowed some of the 
same kind, and the same day, and the same hour of 
the day, and apparently on the same soil divided by 
afence only; his was free from smut, and his neigh- 
as Was sO smutty as to injure his flour material- 

y. 

Now whatcould make thisdifference? Weknow 
of nothing except the field which produced clean 
wheat, had wood ashes sown on about the time the 
wheat was coming up; and that which produced 
smut had not. Perhaps the alkali prevented the 
grain from receiving so much acid as to produce a 
fermentation. 

Should these hints move chemists and philoso- 
phers to examine the subject, and ascertain the true 
cause of smut in wheat, the writer would be more 
than paid, and the public much benefitted. Cc. 

Minot, | Me.) April 5, 1837. 

By tue Eprror.—T here has been much difference 
in opinion relative to the causes of smut in wheat. 
The conjecture of our correspondent, that it is pro- 
duced by acid fermentation, seems as plausible as 
as any, and is strengthened by the fact that alkalies 
are generally, used as preventives of smut. It is 
also a well ascertained truth, that smut in wheat is 
contagious, or may be communicated from one 
parcelto another. A Mr Ecroyd of Philadelphia 
County, according to the F'armer’s Assistant, says 
thatin England, he saw this experiment fairly tried ; 
grains of smut were pulverized and socio’ to 
wheat which was perfectly clean and clear of smut, 
and which was then sown, and it produced smutty 
wheat. Atthe same time, dirty smutty wheat was 
effectually wa-hed in clear spring water and sown, 
and was entirely free from smut. 

In crder that the wheat be effectually washed, it 
should be put into two or three changes of sueh wa- 
ter, and well rubbed and stirred about so as to 
cleanse the grain entirely from the smut. M Ecroyd 
says the man who made these trials, had a premium 
given him by a number of farmers, for the discove- 
ry; and that in the way just mentioned; he would 
produce smutty wheat from seed originally clean, 
and clean wheat from seed originally smutty,in drills 
in the same field. 

We have often, since the commencement of our 
labors, given recipes, and pointed out methods to 
preventsmutinwheat, The directions in page 310, 
current volume, are, perhaps, as efficient as any. 
Steeps for seed wheat strengthen and bring forward 
the young plants, and are thought to be useful for 
manure as well as for preventing smut. Sowing 











wood ashes on the wheat-field just as the plants are 
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coming up, may be an entire and infallible remedy 
for smut, and doubtless is useful for manure ; but 
we would not rely on the ashes alone, without the 
washing, steeping, &c., until further experiments 
shall prove that the washing and _ steeping are ren- 
dered unnecessary by a seasonable top-dressing of 
ashes.— New England Farmer. 


Fattening Swine. 

We have lately seen an abundance of experi- 
ments and instuctions for rearing and fattening 
swine; and it is fortunate for the farmer, that the 
almost despised apple. (after cider was entered on 
the list of proscription) is now being elevated to its 
proper rank and standing. The apple is found to 
contain nutriment enough, not for keeping alive on- 
ly, but for actually fattening and hardening our por- 
kers, and that too, without the aid of corn.—But like 
all other great discoveries, it will take some time 
and experience to reduce its importance to that sim- 
plicity and usefulness that will bring the expense to 
a level with its value. 

The last direction I have seen, include boiling or 
steaming with a mixture of flour or meal, or some 
such expensive article. This may all do in our 
western or newly settled countries, where firewood 
and timber must be burned to get them out of the 
way; but when wood attains the value of six or sev- 
en dollars the cord, and coals eight or ten dollars the 
ton, it would be sheer nonsense to talk about steam- 
ing or boiling. 

I too have tried some experiments in this way, 
and I find that apples for feeding, to give them their 
highest value, must be pounded or ground fine in a 
common cider mill, and then stand in tubs or vats, 
for the saccharine matter to evolve, which natural 
process will be effected in about tweniy four hours 
in warm weather, and from that to forty hours, as 
the fall weather grows colder, until freezing; and | 
will hazard the opinion, that one bushel of apples 
thus macerated, and passing through the incipient 
process of fermentation, will have acquired more nu- 
triment, and richness, than two bushels could im- 
part if fed whole, or immediately after grinding. 

Thus matured, the apples are ready by the swill- 
barrel, and with the addition of the wash and the 
wastage of the kitehen, or even clean water, till 
\| sufficiently diluted, will make a feed that hogs do 
become so fond of, as to leave ears of corn that may 
occasionally be given them, to fly to the trough for 
their favorite beverage. I have no doubt but the 
mass may still be bettered with the addition of bran, 
or shorts, or any sweeping of mills or granaries, the 
farmer may have on hand. 

It is certainly very probable that a combination 
| of the carbonic, or alkalescent gases of the juices 
of the apple, gave rise to the opinion among some 
old farmers, that the cider made in their circular 
troughs, with a large wheel, was always softer and 
sweeter, than that of the nut mill, which many 
would not use; without any chemical knowledge 
or even thinking at that time, that the slower pro- 
cess of the large wheel made the difference they tas- 
ted in the liquor. 

Thus when we find that a good orchard, with 
large pounders, or some cheap apparatus for grind- 
ine, would enable a farmer to winter a large number 
of hogs, and cattle, and poultry for breeding, or the 
spring markets, when the high prices of grain will 
induce him to reduce his winter stock to the least 
possible number. If [ was a farmer on a smart 
scale, would go to the expense of putting upa 
cheap builning to accommodate some grinding ma- 
chine, with a close cellar under the whole to receive 
the necessary apples for winter feeding, made tight, 


with good floor to preserve them from freezing 
thr@ugh the cold weather. 























F ences.—Our farmers generally know which side 
their ‘ bread is buttered,’ and they also know that it 
is highly practicable to put their fenees in thorough 
repair at about this season of the year. There are 
some, however, who do not practically adhere to 
this belief. Poor fences may be numbered among 
the worst of bad things, saving Canada thistles, 
which can encumber a farm. We profess to be 
farmer enough to know the fact. In consequence 
of low, frail and tottering fences, cattle acquire 
a habit of wandering and become turbulent as a 
gang of highwaymen. A farmer with poor fences 














can no more sleep quietly, than if he ‘ were pillow-" _ 
ed on clouds and cradled ina storm.’—Barre Gazy 
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The St. Johnswort a Pernicious Weed, and Dan- 
GEROUS TO THE FARMING INTEREST. 
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Farmers should know that the St. Johnswort, or yellow 
Johnswort, as many call it, isa pernicious and very dan- 
gerous weed. Already it has gained possession on many 
farms, and threatens to become a formidable enemy to 
the agricultural interests of the country. It is scarcely 
less to be dreaded than the Canada thistle itself, which it 
is admitted stands at the head of noxious weeds, and is the 
generalissimo of the whole army of pestiferous plants. 


The St. Johnswort inclines to spread rapidly, and when 
it gains an undisturbed possession, it quickly becomes a mo- 
nopolizer of thesoil. The plant itself is good for noth. 
ing but to be cast to the dung-heap, and certainly if it 
contain seeds it is unfit for thatuse. For any sort of 
stock, it supplies only an unwholesome article of food, 
while for sheep it is generally supposed to be very detri- 
mental. T'o the sheep husbandry then, on which great 
reliance is placed in this section of the country, it threat- 
ens to become a formidable enemy. 


The Johnswort is the more to be dreaded, because when 
it gets possession of the soil it is impossible, or next to 
impossible, to get rid of it. Although I have not suffered 
this weed to gain much foot-hold on my farm, yet I have 
unfortunately had some of it on my premises for many 
years. Ihave found by experience, that no ordinary pro- 
cess of tillage, however thorough and protracted, is suffi. 
cient to banish it from the soil, after its seeds have once 
been deposited on the ground. I have planted ground on 
which some Johnswort had grown and disseminated its 
seed three years in succession—-tilled thoroughly, and 
subsequently, in an unbroken succession—tilled again for 
a crop of oats, and afier that for another of wheat. The 
result was, that when the ground was laid to grass, there 
appeared at least ten slioots of the Johnswort, where 
there had been only one before. It is certain no Johns. 
wort had grown and produced seed on the ground during 
four or five years, and equally certain that all the old 





stock had been entirely subdued, Many other similar ex- 


periments have produced similar results. I have now an 
enclosure which has been occupied nine or ten years for 
nursery purposes. Previous to its enclosure for such 


uses, Jolinswort had grown on the ground. It is certain 
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introduction of this pernicious weed to their farms, The 
fact is not to be disguised, that it threatens incalculable 
damages to the agricultural interests of the country. Far. 
mers who have Johnswort on their meadows, should not 
fail either of gathering it out beforo the grass is cut, or 
cutting the grass before its seed is ripened, The latter 
may always be done withont detriment to the hay, and 
when the Johnswort is plenty this will be the better way. 
To carry ripened Johnswort to the barn or stack, and al. 
low its seed to be commixed with dung that is to be re. 
turned to the farm, is little better than acting the part of 
a mad-man, ‘The consequences will be disastrous in the 
extreme, Dan Bravey, 


Marcellus, Feb, 1837. 








Cheese. 

"Mr. Tucken—Your correspondent from Richmond, 
Mass., has done well in calling attention to some errors 
of statement which have occasionally appeared in articles 
selected from other journals for the columns of the Fur. 
mer. The article on ‘Cattle and Sheep Husbandry,” to 
which he refers as containing the error respecting the 
quantity of cheese a gallon of milk will make, was given 
in the Cultivator as an extract from Low. That it isa 
mistake is evident on the face of the statement, as I think 
that of De Ramur must be with regard to the quantity of 
hay a sheep willeat in a day. Men who have time and 
opportunity, confer a great favor on the public by institu- 
ting experiments, but great care should be used to have 
them conducted carefully, and reperted accurately, or 
more evil than good will be the result. 


April 29, 1837 
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we know they are not of the same species? I should 
like information on this subject. 

My friend W. a farmer of the old school, asserts with 
full assurance the doctrine of transmutation, and asa 
proof of ais supposed well grounded hope, says that not 
unfrequently he has scen growing from the same root 
two spires, one of wheat, the other of chess, Whether 
the chess produced the wheat, or the wheat the chess, jg 
of conrse a mystery—one of those hidden secrets of na. 
ture, into which the most eagle-eyed experimenter is not 
permitted to look. To friend W. it must be an inscryta. 
ble mystery. He believes that wheat turns to chess, 
non vice versa. Suppose we plant his grain of Wheat, 
it inust come up of course either wheat or chess, or both, 
The first process is easily expluincd—the second rather 
more difficult, though one being the same spccies of the 
other, it is just as Dame Nature wills — perhaps Wheat, 
perhaps chess. But now comes the “tug of war’—how 
thisone grain of wheat can produce both, though true, ig 
strange—unaccountable ! We shall need the aid of “ Van 
Buren” to solve this problem. In the mean time ] would 
advise friend W. to present the next chess and wheat 
union, (that is, if the hymenial vows have been duly so. 
lemnized,) to the Rochester Muscum as a natural curios. 
ity—as a rare instance of vegetable amalgamation, _ », 

Walworth, Wayne co., March 30, 1837. 


‘¢ The Times are out of joint.” 
Hard times! Hard times! !—this is the ery from 
Castine to New Orleans, from Dubuque to the At. 





The only series of experiments as to the quantity of 
cheese a given quantity of milk would produce, that I 
have ever seen reported, bearing evidence of entire accu- 
racy, were those made by order of the Earl of Chester. 
field to test the dairy value of several different breeds of 
cows for both butter and cheese. 
sulied as follows, five quarts of milk being taken in each 
case. 


Breeds of Cows. Ounces of butter. Pressed checse. 
Holderness,.....ceccessseee Zo cccccccccced IDS. 4 OZ. 
Long Horns,...e.ccerece ee Bhs cccceceee devas Brees 
Devonshire. .ccosccccessvecs Bh i cccccccecs B.200cDhene 
Alderney,.ccesececeer cece esDhececcecevcecess 
Devon and Hold, cross,...0..8h. ees eeeeeed 


The experiments re- 
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2 oe 
Devon and L. Horncross,.,...8..60eeee eee Qeee Dh. 
Devon and Alderney Cr0ss,.. 69. e ee renee eee? 





that none has grown and ripened its seeds upon it since 
its inclosure——certain too, that no seed of the Johnswert 
has been carried on, in dung or otherwise. Yet on this 
ground shoots of the Johuswort every year make their 
appearance. 

These results are accounted for from the supposed fact, 
thet the seed of the Johnswort, like that of white clover. 
and many others, is of such a nature as ofien to lie many 
years in the ground without germinating, and without 
rotting. Although a portion of the seed may germinate 
when the ground is first disturbed, yet other portions 
will remain inactive, and be ready, whenever the ground 
is agitated anew, to send upa new crop. It is undoubt. 
ly true, that any existing growth of the Johnswert, can 


be easily subdued——as easily as clover, or any other vege. 
table. There is no difficulty here, but the difficulty lics 


in getting the seed out of the ground. 


Having become acquainted with the nature and dan. 
gerous propertics of the Joinswort, I have for many 
years been careful to guard effectually against its ripen. 
ing and disseminating seeds on my premises. WhenI find it 
on grass grounds, especially on meadows, as Ido more or 
Jess every year, Tam carefial to dig it up with a grubbing 
hoe. This is easily done, An opportunity should be 
sought for, in spring or autumn, when the ground has 
The hoe should have 


In this way the roots of the 
Johnswort can be thoroughly extirpated, and the ground 


made clear of it, and kept so, until it is agitated again by 
some process of tiliage. In this way ene man can destroy 
many hundreds, and perhaps, if they are plenty, thou- 
sands of roots ina day, It is the enly sucecssful way 


been recently moistened with rain, 
a long and narrow blade, 


known to me of combatting ths Johnswert, 


Wheat and Chess. 
Mr. Eprron—You must indulge me in a few thonghts 
on the subject of wheat and chess, though by your re- 
marks in No, 11, it seems already to have been literal- 
ly discussed to death. Heretofore I have not been fa- 
vored with your useful Journal, and for this reason, prob- 
ably, feel more interest on the present topic than many 
\|of your readers. If an apology for troubling you be ne. 
cessary, this, and my anxiety to obtain a little more light, 
|| will plead a sufficient one. 





lantic. } The West, into which a stream of gold and 
| silver for months has been rapidlyflowing,and theEast 
which fancies this stream is draining them of their 
| heart’s blood—the North where corn was frozen and 
| wheat smothered, and the South where negroes rise 
and cotton talls—the denizens of the coast who rave 
because they cannot get shaved, and the planters and 
miners of the south and the west who are shaved at 
the rate of seven per cent. per month—the great 
fishes who have long swallowed the littie ones, and 
the whole fry of little ones who are in such haste to 
be swallowed——those who have banks, and those who 
| wish to have banks—all are joining in one general 
| ery of Hard times! We would ask what can it mean? 
| Is there a natural cause—one necessarily resulting 
| from the operation of our soil, our climate, our ineti- 
tutions—one which we ourselves have not created, 
and which we cannot control], for such a state of 
|, things !—or rather, admitting the existence of the 
|| evil to the extent alledged, can it not be satisfactori- 
ly traced tu ourselves, to a course of conduct which 
| is difficult to justify by any known code of morals, 
| by any system civil or religious. 


} 
| 
| 
\ 
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’ Is the present distress resulting from a cessation 
_of the demand for labor? No; for never was the 


| 


eal for labor of all kinds greater, or more promptly 














quently introduced the subject to my good neighbors, in- 
telligent, practical farmers, (though, to use their own 
|| language, ** not on the improved plan,”) in order to elicit 
if possible, some experimental facts on which to found an 
opinion, or rather to confirm or refute my own notions. 
|| But after all I find I am too much of an infidel to receive 
| the testimony. 


Without a single exception I am told 
that wheat will turn to chess—not chess to wheat, as 
your correspondent “ Van Buren” argues; but notwith- 
standing this unanimous consent, my mind raises several 
objections to admitting for fact this contravention of the 
laws that govern the vegetable kingdom. It seems to me 
altogether unphilosophical—indeed, if, as you say, wheat 
and chess are not of the same species, nor oven of the 
saine genera, is it not impossible ?—weuld it not be a per. 
fect anomaly in nature—a perversion of an immutable 
law? ** Bat,” says the transmutationist, “ they are of the 
same species, censequently there isno anomaly.” There. 
fore here secins to be the issue. Is chess, or is it not, a 


“Van Buren,” you assume the negative proposition. Now 





Furmers cannot be too careful in guarding against the 





Since perusing the No. above mentioned, [ have fre. | 


species of wheat? In your remarks upon the logic of 


as this is not an axiom, how can it be proven? How do 


day laborers, to the highest in the mechanical or pro- 
fessional departments ; all can find employment; all 
do, or should earn their living; none need be idle, 
|| none need be beggars or paupers ; none need bread, 
| or fear starvation; for while a man has health and 
hands, he can labor, and labor will ensure bread if 
not competence. ‘The man who has a spark of the 
cenuine feeling of independence which should be the 
|, characteristic of Americans, while he can honestly 
1! and honorably support himseif by labor, will be the 
| jast to complain of hard times. 

Is it the partial failure o- the crops for the past year 
which has brought about such a revulsion in the state 
of affairs? By no means. There is abundance of 
food, both bread «nd meat in the country, and all fears 
to the contrary may be given to the winds. The pri- 
ces are rather higher than usual it is true, but hasnet 
labor risen in an equal or even greater ratio? and 
will not the avails of a day’s work purchase as much 
food or clothing or any of the necessaries of life a8 1 
would last year? ‘There was a time when a few 
alarmists took advantage of circumstances, and ob- 
tained in some instances extravagant prices; but 
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| or liberally rewarded. / From the lowest grade of 
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this may be traced to other causes rather than the 
actual scarcity of food. Is the fall of one cent per 
ound of cotton sufficient to produce the effects com- 
lained of at the south * No, in a healthy state of 
the community it would not have the weight of a 
feather ; and all the deficiency in our northern crops, 
or fall of prices in southern ones, would not in other 
times have brought starvation to any community, or 
rostrated a singie respectable merchant. . 
To what then is the present distresses of the coun.’ 
try owing,since it cannot be justly attributed toa want 
of labor, want of food, or want of money for all safe 
and reasonable purposes. Simply to what has been 
pronounced the root of all evil, the ‘love of money.’ 
Jostered by success this ‘ haste to be rich,’ has be- 
come a wnania infesting all classes ; and all the ordi- 
nary business of the community, all rational and pru- 
dent means of securing competence, have been swal- 
jowed up in the vortex of speculation. Labor has in 
a great measure become dishonorable; the man who 
honestly pays his debts punctuaily is Jooked upon 
with a surprise bordering on contempt, and he is con- 
sidered ar belonging to another age }) men are so accus- 
tomed to be shaved, that the very men who suffer from 
this irregular source of profit, look upon aman who 
is content with less than 2 per cent. per month, as an 
incorrigible flat ; and every thing indicates a deep 
aud general breaking up of honorable principle, an 
abandonment of former usages, a depravation of in- 
dividual morailty and rectitude, and the happiness 
and prosperity of life are recklessly placed in hazard, 
and at the mercy of a single cast of fortune’s dice. 
All this demoralization, and the whole train of ruin- 
ous consequences, may be directly or indirectly tra- 
ced to asystem built on promisesto pay. The credit 
system, so long as it was kept within proper limits, 
was advantageous to the community, but so soon as 
it transcended these boundaries, it became a Pando- 
ras box to disseminate evil, and ultimately ruin. 
Some few promised to pay, made fortunes, and did 
actually pay ; it was thence inferred that all might 
do so, and the consequence is, all legitimate business 
and industry is dispensed with ; capital for the tran- 
sactiou of affairs has been considered unnecessary, 
and present appearances indicate that the bubble 
which under such circumstances, and the natural in 
herent vigor of the country, lias reached such a mag- 
nitude, is about to burst and leave the credit men with 
ruined fortunes, and in most cases with ruined char- 
acters, 
The commercial relations of the country and the 
world may require banks for the purpose of deposit 
and exchange ; their notes may be valuable as part 


ofthe currency so long as they are able to pay; but}, 


when a state of things arrives, whether by the over 
issues of paper, or by commercial or political revul- 
sions of the age, in Which paymeatis impossible, it is 
evident distress aud failures must inevitably ensue. 
This time in our country has arrived. The paper 
promising to pay, greatly exceeds any possible means 
of redeeming it ; two thirds of the paper in the coun- 
‘ty must remain unpaid on any emergency which 
‘hould call for a general redemption of the promises 
iaey contain. Itis these promises without the abil- 
ily to meet them, that has deranged our whole coun- 
try, and substituted gambling and speculation, for 
honest industry, and slow, though ultimately sure, 
Success. ‘lhe granting new men leave to issue new 
Promises might fora time lesseu the distress; but as 
such promises add nothing to the means of actual re- 
demption, tiey will in the end add to the weight of 
the ruinous catastrophe, which it requires scarcely 
the utterance of a single word to produce, and which 
like an avalanche will overwhelm the maker and the 
bolder of allsuch baseless promises in undistinguish- 
ed ruin, 

Farmers from their circumstances are in most ca- 
“és exempt from the general pressure; they have 
made, aud should make but few promises, and these 











they are general! yready toredeem. ‘The half pledg- 


ed u.erchant, and manufacturer, and the speculator, 
may have inveighed them into the permission te prop 
up their sinking credit with the name of the substan- 
tial farmer, and hence trouble or the total loss of 
property mav b: staring him in the face— and obser. 
vation has convinced us that nine tenths of the far- 
mers who fail, owe their prostration to this cause— 
yet where the farmer has been as careful of his credit 
aud name as he is of his money he has nothing to fear 
from hard times. The practice of underwriting, 
should, by the farmer be reformed altogether. His 
name should never be seen within the doors of a 
bank ; and his dealings should be of a nature where 
promises are rarely given or accepted. His drafts are 
on a bank where protests are rarely issued, and need 
never be feared with such backers as industry and 
economy. A farmer can be, and when he understands 
his privileges and his rights, is, one of the most inde- 
pendent mencn earth. Of the bounties of heaven 
he receives freely, tothe needy and the wretched he 
should as freely give; but duty to h‘inself, and to the 
country, demands that so far as he is concerned, no 
further extension of the credit or promise to pay sys- 
tem shall be made ; that his name shall not be used 
to pamper the lust for living without labor, or swell 
the tide of gambling and speculation that threatens 
to overflow all that Americans should hold dear. 
OssERVER. 





Lilium superbum. 

Of al! our native species of Lily, this we think is the 
finest, In stateliness and beauty, we think it surpassed 
by few of the exotic species usually cultivated in our gar- 
dens, It grows from 3 to 6 feet high——flowers in a pyra. 
mid-raceme, 20 or more on a stem, reflected—petals revo. 
lute—color yellow, dotted with purple, It is altogether 
a finer flower than the Lilium canadensis, or common 
meadow lily, and more rarely tobe met with, It delights 
in a rich alluvial soil. The plants we have were found 
growing on the Conhocton near Bath, and on Black 
Creek near Angelica, It is worthy a place in the flower 
border, WwW. W. B. 








Value of different Breeds of Sheep. 


A correspondent of the Maine Farmer says— 

A Subscriber, | perceive, is an advocate for breed- 
ing coarse wooled sheep, because he thinks their 
carcass better for mutton. I admit, that there are 
growers of Saxony and merino wool, who aim at 
raising fine wool atthe expense of quantity, and al- 
so the size and form of the animal. ‘These are do- 
ing inemselves and breeders of good fine sheep great 
injustice by bringing them generally into disrepute. 


_ Perhaps some who are so near market, that they can 


ake all the advantage to be derived from their location 
to dispose of their lambs and mutton, at high pri- 
ces, can breed the South Down or Bakewellsto the 
most advantage, but, that farmers generally can do 
so I do not believe, and for my reasons for this be- 
lief, I will state what I know of the Saxony and 
merino sheep, having been a breeder of them for 
nearly ten years, and also living in a community 
of wool growers, some of whom have been engaged 
in it twice that length of time. Our flocks of Sax- 
ony or merinos cut from 3 to 4} pounds per head— 
this bringing from 68 to 80 cents per pound, netts as 
much or more to the grower as any flock of Bake- 
wells im my knowledge. Our grass fed wethers 
bring from 3 to 4 dolls. per head. I doubt whether 
a Subscriber knows a flock of Bakeweils (which 
he thinks the best) for which he can say as much. 
A Subscriber says they, the Saxons and merinos, 
frequently die, from their inability to stand our hard 
winters. In reply to this I would say, that our best 
shepherds even in our last hard winter did not lose 
more than one and two from a hundred. [| agree 
with a Subscriber perfectly in urging breeders to 
procure well bred bucks. 1 know some farmers who 
breed from ill shaped, long, bare legged, bare faced 
bucks that will not cut more than 24 lbs. of wool, 
and only because they are obtained at a small price. 
Such farmers I think must breed without pleasure 
or profit. A Subscriber says, that two breeds can- 
not be kept distinct on one farm; I believe he is 
mistaken, for I am acquainted with a flock of meri- 





nos and Bakewells kept so, the breeder of which 
informed me that he had no difficulty in keeping 
them so—that his merinos cut as much as his Bake- 
wells, and that the average weight of his whole 
flock was 44 lbs. He has one merino buck that 
cuts 8$lbs. of washed wool. 

In conclusive, | wish to urge upon farmers the 
necessity of raising vegetables for their stock. My 
farm horses eat the Ruta Baga with great avidity, 
and thrive remarkably well on them, and when cut 
up with amachine (which we have) and mixed with 
cut hay or straw, stock may be kept at one half the 
expense that they usually are. 





Mr Clay’s opinions on Beet Sugar. 
Every body knows Henry Clay is one of the mos 
scientific as well as practical agriculturists in th 


country. Inreply toa gentleman in Pennsylva- 
nia last December he says— 


I received your favor of the 19th inst. with the 
paper published by the Royal Agricultural Society 
of France, on the subject of sugar from Beets. [| 
have read those papers with much attention, and in- 
terest, attracted by whatI had learnt of the progress 
of that manufacture in France, and by the patriotic 
endeavors of yourself and others in Philadelphia, to 
introduce it in the United States. I took pleasure 
in distributing some of the Silesian beet seed brought 
from France last spring, and for which I believe I 
was indebted to Mr. Ronaldson, and I caused some 
of them to be sowed at Ashland, my residence. 
Although it was late in the Spring, they grew very 
large and were more productive than any other 
beets which! have ever tried. There was a similar 
result with all to whom I gave any of the seed. I 
consider, then, that this importantand first step to- 
wards the introduction of the manufacture of sugar 
from beet sufficiently ascertained. There is reason 
indeed to believe that the climate and soils of our 
country are better adapted to the growth of beets 
than those of France. 


In my opinion, the establishment of the manufae- 
ture of Beet Sugar in the United States eminently 
deserves the liberal patronage of Government. 
What, if successful, would so greatly redound to 
the common benefit, ought to be demonstrated by an 
experiment made at the common expense.—F or itis 
the apprehension, incident to all new and untried 
enterprises that now deters individuals from smbark- 
ing in this. Owing to the diversity of opinions 
which exist as tothe powersand duties of the Gen- 
eral Government, which otherwise would be the 
most fitting to bestow the proper patronage, perhaps 
an appeal had better be made to the liberality of one 
of the State Governments: and I know of none to 
which it can be addressed with more propriety than 
that of Pennsylvania. Fortunately the sum neces- 
sary would not be large to make a full and fair ex- 
periment. 


I have no doubt of the ultimate introduction of 
the manufacture either with or without the aid of 
Government, and I believe that at no distant day a 
great part of this necessary of human life will be 
derived from this source. If we areto credit the 
authentic evidence obtained from the experience of 
France, the manufacture of sugar from beet is less 
costly than from cane. 


Ought we not admire, and to be profoundly pene- 
trated with gratitude for the Providedtial care which, 
at a moment when from various causes, the supply 
of this necessary article is likely to prove inadequate 
to consumption, opens a new and boundless source 
assuring the poor as well as the rich, in ail times and 
in all countries, of an indispensable article of sub- 
sistence ? 
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Valuable Improvement, 
Pirrs’ Grain SEPARATER AND CLEANSER. 


Every thing which shall facilitate the labor of 
the Farmer and enable him to do more at aless ex- 
pense, we look upon as a valuable improvement, and 
never refrain from giving as early notice of it to 
our readers as possible, that they may put themselves 
in a way to profit by it, or at any rate, not remain 
in ignorance of it. 

In accordance with this practice we would ask 
the attention of our readers to the communication 
below,respecting a machine,invented by the Messrs. 
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rain from the straw and foul stuff, and winnowing 
itin a most clean and perfect manner. 

The Inventors are favorably known to the public 
by several important improvements which they have 
made in machinery of differentkinds. It will be re- 
collected that a premium has been awarded them by 
the Kennebec Agricultural Society for their ma- 
Since 
then they have been busily engaged in improving 
and perfecting their invention, until at length they 
have produced one which we think is all that can 
be asked fur. The machine is made up of the 
thresher, which is of the usual form,—a belt so con- 
structed as to separate the grain from the straw, and 
to pass the straw forward and throw it off of the 
machine,—a winnower or fanner, with its sieves of 
different degrees of fineness to separate foul seeds 
from the wheat,—a reservoir for the cleaned grain, 
and another for the light stuff or tailings. An appa- 
tus is attached if desired, for returning the last into 
the winnower, again for a second cleansing. The 
fan is so constructed that the wind may be regulated 
so as to give any quantity, from a zephyr to a lorna- 
do. The machine is simple in its construction, and 
occupies a space about eight feet along, three and a 
half high and two wide, and the expense is proba- 
bly from 60 to 75 dollars according to the style and 
finish. This includes the threshing machine. 

Having seen the machine in operation, and ex- 
amined every part of it; and having critically 
watched every movement with a view to detect any 
faults which might reuder it unavailable,we are con- 
strained to say that we could find nothing which 
could lead us to doubt its utility, and we therefore 
embrace the opportunity to advise our friends of the 
facts, in order that they may be aware of the exis- 
tence of so important an auxiliary in the wheat 
business and govern themselves accordingly. 

This machine will be exceedingly well adapted 
to the practice of the Southern and Western States 
where they are in the habit of threshing grain in 
the open air, as it can be done without the loss of a 
kernel.— Maine Farmer. 

Selecting Seed Corn. 
Near Nottingham, Prince George’s Co. 
January 26, 1837. , 

Sir: IT received yours of the 14th, making inqui- 
ry respecting the “Maryland Corn.” which you un- 
derstood I had raised. I have the pleasure to say 
that Ihave brought this corn to its high state of 
perfection by carefuily selecting the best seed in the 
field for a long course of years, having especial re- | 
ference to those stalks which produced the most ears. | 
—When the corn was husked, I then made a re-se. | 
lection, taking only that which appeared sound and | 
fully ripe, having a regard to the deepest and best | 
color, as well as tothe size of the cob. In the) 
spring, before shelling the corn, [ examined it again, | 
and selected that which was the best in all respects. | 

| 








In shelling the corn, I omitted to take the irregular 

kernels at both the large and small ends. I have 

carefully followed this mode of selecting seed corn | 
for twenty-two or twenty-three years, and still con- | 
tinue todo so. When I first commenced, it was | 
with a common kind of corn, for there was none | 
other in this part of the country. If any other per- | 
son undertook the same experiment, I did not hear | 
of it. I donot believe others everexercised the pa- | 
tience to bring the experiment to the present. state | 
of perfection. At first, 1 was troubled to find stalks | 
with even lwo good vars on them. perhaps one | 
good ear and one small one, or one good earanda 
“nubbin.” It was several years before I could dis- | 
cover much benefit resulting from my efforts: | 
however, at length the quality and quantity began 
to improve, and the improvement was then very 
rapid. At present, I do not pretend tolay up any 
seed without it comes from stalks which bear four, 
five, or six ears. I have seen stalks bearing eight 
ears. One of my neighbors informed me that he 
had a single stalk with ten perfect ears onit, and 
that he intended to send the same to the museum at 
Baltimore. In addition to the nnmber of ears. and 
of course the great increase in quantity unshelled, 
it may be mentioned, that it yields much more than | 
common corn when shelled. Some gentlemen, in 
whom I have full confidence, informed me they shel- 
led a barrel (ten bushels of ears) of my kind of 











els. The common kind of corn will measure about 
five bushelsonly. I believe I raise dowble or near- 
ly so, to whatI could with any other corn J have 
ever seen. I generally plant the corn about the first 
of May, and place the hills five feeta part each way, 
and have two stalks in ahill. Ican supply you 
with all the seed you may need, and I suppose I 
wave now in my corn-house fifty, and perhaps more, 
stalks with the corn on them as it grew in the field, 
and none with less than four, and some six or 
seven, ears on them. I will with pleasure send 
yon some of these stalks, and also some seed corn, 
if I can get an opportunity. 

Early last spring I let George Law, Esq., of Bal- 
timore city, have some of this seed corn ; he sent it 
to his friend in Illinois, with instructions how to 
manage it. A few weeks since he informed me 
that theincrease was one hundred and twenty bush- 
els on an acre; that there was no corn in Illinois 
like it, and that it produced more fodder than any 
other kind. I have supplied many friends with seed 
corn, but some of them have planted it with other 
corn, and will, I fear, find it degenerate. 

Ihave lately been enquired of if this corn was 
not /ater than other kinds? It is rather earlier ; 
certainly not later. Corn planted in moist or wet 
soils will not ripen so quickas that which is planted 
on adry soil. In the former, there will be found 
more dampness in the cob, although the kernel may 
appear equally ripe in both. In the two last years, 
the wet seasons have injured much corn that was 
too early “ lofted” or housed. 

[ believe | have answered most of your inquiries. 
I hope [have not exaggerated-I have no motive for 
doing so. I raise but little corn to sell, as tobae- 
co is my principal crop.—Should I fail to send you 
some seed this spring, I will next summer gather 
some stalks with the corn, fodder, and tassels, and 
all, as they grow, asd send to you, that you may 
judge yourself of the superiority of this over the 
common kind of corn. Yours, &e. 

Tnos. N. Bapen. 


Buckwheat Straw again--Curing Hay. 

A subscriber to the F'armer and Gardener, who 
resides in Prince George’s county, Md. has favored 
us with the following remarks, being the result ot 
his own experience, on the value of this article as 
food for cattle, as also a description of his method 
of curing hay. 

“T noticed some inquiry in the Farmer & Gar. 
dener in relation to the value of Buckwheat straw. 
I will here give you an account of a crop I raised 
last season, also the disposition made of the straw. 
Othe 20th of July | sowed three pecks of buck- 
wheat on ground I raised vegetables on, such as 
peas, beans, simblins, cucumbers, &c. &c. I plough- 
ed the ground and harrowed in the wheat; on the 





'| 27th September I cut the wheat, let it remain in 


smll cocks 14 days, half the time would have been 
long enough but for the very damp weather. I then 
hauled it to my barn and threshed it out, measure- 
ing 40 bushels. 


* August 11th, I sowed several acres of buck- 
wheat where I had raised onions, early corn, &c., 
Oct. 11th, apprehensive of severe frost, I cut the 
whole just beginning to mature, let it remain in the 
swarth one day, then raked it up and put it in cocks 


as Idoclover hay ; some time after cut it up and 
fed it to my horses and cattle with chopped rye and 
corn, and every thing appeared very fond of it, and 
to improve very much in condition. The grain | 
have ground at a small mill (horse-power) I pur. 
chased of Thomas & Co. in Baltimore, and mix it 
with chop, corn, and cut hay, for my horses. | 
think it very superior feed. 

“As I have my farm-book before me I will give 


clover hay last season. July 15th, 1 commenced 
cutting my sappling clover andgtimothy mixed. | 
let it lay one day in the swarth, then put it into 
wind-rows for a few hours,then hauled it tomy barn. 
where I packed it away with salt between every lay- 
er ot clover. The 15th, 16th and 17th July were 
clear days after very damp and foggy weather and 
N. E. winds. dp 
ver hay | put in my barn, and I think it is as well 














eorn, which measured a little more than six bush- \ 


cured and as clean as itis possible for hay to be.” 
The above extract from a letter is from a farmer 


for 4or 6 days ; hauled itto my barn, stored it away | 


you an account of the manner in which I cured my | 
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of Prince George’s, whose intelligence is only equal 
led by his enterprise and laudable ambition to exe f 
in the generous and animating calling of the i. 


bandman, and we are pleased that he ha 





~ => 


S set hi 
brethren an example, which I trust they will imitate 
of favoring us with their experience. , 





The Albany Cultivator says— 

Predudice and conceit are the offsprings of ; a, 
rance and the great barrier to agricultural improve 
ment. An African prince threatened to take the 
life of a traveler, because he dared to assure hin 
that water became solid by freezing, in his country, 
Because he had not seen it, the prince deemed the 
traveler an impostor and a liar. 

A few years ago, the growth of a hundred bush. 
els of corn on an acre was considered a fabulous 
tale by the mass of our farmers. They had not 
seen such a product, and they therefore did not be. 
lieve init. Butsuch a product is now of so com. 
mon occurrence, that few doubt its reality. 

Tell these men that they can double the products 
of their farms, by economizing and judiciously ap. 
plying their manures;—that they can quadruple it 
by this, by underdraining, by alternating crops, and 
by good culture—and they are as incredulous as the 
African prince, because they are ignorant of those 
natural laws which ever will govern it. The say. 
age laughs at and rejects the arts of civilized life 
for the sare reason that the ignorant or indolent 
farmer scouts the idea of improving the condition 
of society by agricultural svcieties, agricultural 
schools and lecislative bounties for agricultural im- 
provement. They either do not know enough of 
natural science, to comprehend its utility in the or- 
dinary business of life, or they. are governed by a 
sordid, selfish, illiberal policy, which,could it be car- 
ried out, would shut out every ray of light and 
smoother every sentiment of patriotism, which 
should either thwart their views, or which would 
tend to elevate their fellows above their own limited 
standard in society. 

Some men seem to have-an idea, that they are 
balanced in a scale; that as others ean be made to 
sink, in the same proportion they shall rise, and vise 
versa. The first requisite to improvement, in any 
business, is the conviction that we can learn; the 
next, that weai/l learn. And it perhaps is in 
variably true, that the more we do learn in useful 
knowledge. the more we become sensible of our 
comparative ignorance, and the more we are anxious 
to learn. This results not only from a wish to serve 
ourselves, and multiply our enjoyments, but. from 4 
sense of sacred duty to society. 

The prospects of the growing wheat crop, as far 
as we hive been able togather information upon the 
subject, are inauspicious in the extreme. In Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Virginia, present appearan- 
ces are of the most forbidding charaeter, offering 
nothing like well grounded hopes that the farmer 
will receive any thing like a return for the expend 
tures in the preparation andseeding of his grounds, 
to say nothing about profits. This will be the third 
or fourth year, since an average crop has been made 


|in the wheat growing states,and many husbandmen, 


we fear, are destined the present season to reap 
nothing but disappointment, and to find their calcu- 
lations put to fault by the ravages of the weather, 
during the past winter, wpon their wheat fields. 
In years past, their most dreaded enemy was the 
Hessian fly, but superadded to that, they have more 
recently seen their hopes blighted by the alternations 
of weather, changing from a comparatively. mil 

temperature to one of the most intense severity, 12 
forty eight hours; thus, by sud-‘en transitions, ope? 
ing the bowels of the earth, and leaving the roots of 
the young grain exposed, in the first instance, ! be 
thrown out of the soil, and in the second, to subse- 
quent destruction from the frost. With all these 
evils bearing so disastrously upon the interests © 
wheat growers—evils which scarcely admit of the 
hope of speedy remedy, necessity would seem 
point out the propriety of their turning their atte™ 
tion to some other staple, less precarious in Its CU 
tivation, more exempt from casualties, and certala 
What that may 


be rests with the cultivators themselves, and mvs 
depend upon time and circumstances to develop. 
But in anticipation of such change, 1t may not : 
inappropriate to recommend that, with the prese? 
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unpromising prospects for a wheat crop, it might be 
well for every agriculturist to put inmore ae, oats, 
buckwheat, roots generally, as well as pumpkins. 
Corn after it has passed the ordeal of the crows 
and the grub, unless, indeed, the season be one of 
eculiar unsuitableness, if it be well tended, will 
always repay handsomely for its cultivation, and al- 
though its flour be not so universal a favorite as that 
manufactured from wheat, it is a most acceptable 
cubstitute. Indeed, there are but few persons that 
could not, by its use, be made to relish it with a most 
cavory appetile, and hence while saving crops of 1t 
are made, there is no danger of famine in this our 
land. 
a. as all do know, is a grain, which, with but 
an ordinary chance of growing, will repay the labor 
and expense of culture, and although it be not in 
this country a grain of human consumption, yet by 
multiplying its product the present season, It would 
greatly relieve the demands upon those grains which 
 Rachuheat. Wherever a failure of the wheat | 
cropmay occur, large seedings of this grain should 
take place, and if sown upon fields previously pre- 
pared for wheat, it would afford a very handsome 
profit. 7 ; { 
Roots of all kinds should be freely cultivated ; 
they pay well, and contribute largely towards real, 
comfort on all establishments where they are atten-, 
ded toasthey ought to be. Carrots and Ruta Baga 
make excellent tood for horses as well as cows. 
Potatoes, parsneps, mangel wurtzel, beets, and tur- 
neps, are equally weil suited to the purposesof Stock 
oenerally. ‘ 
~ Pumpkins, though we name it last, does not stand 
in that order in our regards, for we hold it that every 
farmer and planter should cultivate them extensive-. 
ly, as there is scarcely any other product more ser-, 
viceableon a farm.—F'armer & Gardener. { 








Manvurinc or Corn Broadcast OR IN THE Hut.) 
—Each of these modes of culture has its advocates.! 
and as for ourself, we have not fully made up our 
mind with respect to the superiority of either, al-; 
though we are free to confess, we incline to the 
belief, that the broadeast application of the manure. 
is best; and so furas our judgment may be entitled 
to consideration, we think it would be found most 
effective to harrow instead of ploughing it in, the 
tendency of most manures, except the gaseous 
parts, being to sink. By broadcasting, the lateral 
roots, Which exteud far beyond the stalk in search 
of food, have a much better opportunity of imbi- 
bing nutriment than when applied exclusively to 
the hill. ‘I'he ducts or mouths, through which the 
Sustenance of the plant is derived, being at the 
extreme poiuts of the roots, it stands to reason that | 
none but the shorter ones, wh ch do not extend be- | 
yond the body of the manure as applied to the hill, 
can derive any special benefit therefrom. Where 
ume and opportunity suits, and manure is plenty, 
both applications would be of great advantage, and 
at all events, a small portion of light vegetable 
mould and ashes, or acompost of ashes and plas- 
ter, or lime, should be put around the plants when 
they first come up, to give them an impetus at the 
Very onset, as nothing is so beneficial tothe future 
crop as imparting to the young corn a vigorous start 
at the incipient stage of its growth. No one except 
those who may have witnessed it, can form any 
idea of the great use which is to be derived from 
applying from one to four gills of such composts as 
we have named, to the corn plants when they first 
come up; norean they conceive the amount of in- 
Crease in the yield of the corn which will be thereby 
Promoted.— Farmer & Gardener. 


From the Sik Grower & Agriculturist. 


To Prevenr tar Smor in Wuear.—Prepare 
your wheat for sowing by washing, skimming out 
all the oats and other foul seed, turning off the wa- 
ter until it becomes perfectly clean, then put in 
4s much water as will cover the wheat, and add two 
quarts of salt to the bushel, stirring it well and let 
ut Stand from twenty-four to thirty-six hours.— 

€n you are ready to sow it turn it into a drainer 
or basket, draining it as dry as possible, then spread 
‘ton a floor in the barn or some suitable place, and 
spread over it dry slacked lime at the rate of one 
peck to a bushel of wheat,—stir it well and it is 





complete success for thirty years. If you think the 

above worth a place in your paper you are at liberty 

to insert it, J. Conant. 
Jaffrey, April 6, 1837. 





Never remove all the ashes from your stove 
hearth when about to build a hot fire. If you do 
not wish to crack your stove. 
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3 125 LBS. Ruta Baga, White Flat, Norfolk, 
° ‘eF Long Tankard, Yellow Bullock, and other 
Turneps, Mangel Wurtzel, French Sugar Beet, and Orange 
Carrot, witha great variety of English Imported Garden Seeds 


—‘‘cheap as dirt.”” at the Rochester Seed Store, Arcade 
Buildings. apr29 REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 


LBS. Ruta Baga, English Turneps, and 
e £ i 
2.00 


Mangel Wurtzel seed, just received trom 

Iug.and, and for sale at reduced prices, at the English Seed 

Store, 62 Buffalo st. KEDIE & HOUGHTON. 
april 29 

















Fiower Seeds. 


SPLENDID assortment of annual, biennial, and per- 
rennial Fiower Seeds of the growth of 1836, for sale 
atthe Rochester Seed Store, in boxes of 20 varieties for $1, 
50 varieties for $2, 100 varieties for $4, or singly at 6 cents 
per paper, Catalogues may be had at the Store. 
april 29 REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 


Canadian Field Peas, 

LARGE supply.just received at the Rochester Seed 
£ Store. Owing to the uncertainty of the corn crop of 
late, farmers will do well te sow a few acres of peas, as they 
are asure crop and willcome off the ground in time, and 
leave it in gooc order for wheat. They are thought to be full 
a8 good as corn for fattening hogs. About 3 bushels of seed 
are — for an acre. 

i 


april 29 REYNOLDS & BATEHA™M. 


Attention Farmers and Gardeners, 


YMNO the prices of seeds now selling at the new English 
Store, opposite the Court-house. 
Early York and Drumhead Cabbage, 1s. per ounce, 
_ New Early Nonpareil, 3s. as 
All others, Is, 6d. ** 
Early Horn Carrot and the Large Field 
Carrot, 











5s. per pound. 

Field Beet or Mangel Wurtzel, 3s. 6d. * 

Radishes, of sorts, from 4s.to 5s. * 

Ruta Baga, 5s. 66 

All other Turnip Seeds from 4s.to 5s, * 

The subscribers offer their stock of theJabove Seeds at the 
prices stated, with all others of their importation, equally 
ow, they being determined to sell at such prices as shall in- 
duce growers to cultivate the Root Crops extensively, the 
high price of the seeds of which have in this market been 
hitherto considered an objection, which complaint can no 
longer exist, and they solicit the patronage of the public. 
Proof specimens may now be seen growing at their Store, 
KEDIE & HOUGHTON, 


anr 22-1f 62 Buffalo-st. opposite the Court-Hous®. 


y ILLIIAM ATKINSON, LAND AGENT, 17 
Exchange-street, Rochester. [ij Farms for sale. 
march 4 6m 





Rochester Seed Store—Extra. 


WING to their excellent facilities for procuring seed of 
American growth, as well as importing such as are found 
(o mature better in other climates, the proprietors of this es 
tablishment are enabled to offer their present stock at very 
reduced prices, particularly English seeds. 

Ther present assortment of the growth -of 1836 is very 
extensive, and was raised in the most careful manner by re- 
spectable seed growers in this country, or imported from the 
best foreign sources, . 

Encouraged by the liberal and increasing patronage they 
have hitherto received, they are determined to sell at as low 
prices as seeds of equally good quality can be purchased at 
any reputable seed store in the United States. 

REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 
apr22 Arcade Buildings, Rochester. 


Fruit Trees For Sale. 

NHE subscriber respectiully informs his friends and the 

public that he has for sale at his Nursery in Roches- 
ter, Monree county, state of New York, a large quantity of 
Fruit Trees, grafted and innoculated with the most approved 
kinds, now fit for transplanting, which he will sell on the 
most reasouable terms, SAMUEL MOULSON, 
apr 15-1f 


Monroe Horticultural Garden & Nur- 
SERIES, GREECE, MONROE CO., N.Y. 
rps establishment now comprises over 20 
acres, covered compactly with Trees ana 
Plants in the different stages o¢ their growth. 

The subscriber offers to the public a Ichoiee 
selection of Fruit Trees, of F:eich, German, 
English and American varieties, consisting of Apples, Pears, 
Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Grape Vines, Straw- 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses, 
Vines,Creepers, Herbaceous Perennial Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
splendid Peonies, Double Dablias, &c. &c. 

Also, a large collection of Green House Plants, of choiee 
and select varieties, in good condition. 

Orders respectfully solicited. Trees and Plants, when or- 
dered, are carefully selected and faithfully packed, and if de~ 
sired delivered on the canal one mile from the Nursery, or at 
Rochester. 

Orders for Mr, Rowe’s Nursery received by the publisher of 
this paper. 

Catalogues will be sent to every applicant gratis, or may be 
had by calling at the office of the Genesee Farmer. 

April 1, 1837. ASA ROWE. 


Agents for the Rochester Seed Store. 


oO" distant friends and the public will find a large assort- 
ment of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, which may be 
relied on as being fresh and genuine, put up and labeled at the 
Rochester Seed Store, for sale at the following places, 
W. & G. Bryant, Buffalo 
G. W. Mercnuayrt, Lockport 
WicutaMms & Derrance, Batavia 
Gates, BRap.ey & Co. Le Roy 
J. F. Wyman, Geneseo 
J. B. Dunean, Canandaigua 
Bocarts & Wenxoop, Geneva 
Ho.ipen & Vincent, Oswego 
The above gentlemen are authorised to receive orders and 
payments4or us, for seeds, trees, plants, o¢ any other articles 
in our line. REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 
march 18 

















A Splendid Farm for Sale. 
HAT well known farm formeriy owned and occupied by 
James Grahain deceased, situate on the shunpike road 
between Ere and Waterford, midway distant from either 


which is cleared and under a high state of cultivation, on 
which is erected a large and convenient dwelling house, kitch- 
er, wood-house, &c. Twolarge frame Barns, one of which 
is 90 feet long, and the other 45, a shed for the shelter of cat- 
‘le, 80 feet long, togther with out-buildings suited forconve- 
nience aud comfort. 

There are also on the premises two large fruit Orchards, 
with about 250 fruit trees in each, scarce one failing to yield 
an abundant supply every year of excellent quality of fruit. 

This farm is well watered and well adapted to grazing, with 
a sufficient quantity of arable land for the producing of grain. 

More particular information respecting the premises, as well! 
as the terms of sale, can be had by inquiring of Carson Gra- 
hain, at the office of Riddell & Graham, in Erie, or of Will- 
iam Graham in Beaverdam, one mile from the premises, 

WM. GRAHAM. 

Erie, Pa March 1, 1837. apr 13-f9t 


Larly Red Eye Beans, 


LARGE supply of these superior Beans just received 
£ at the Rochester Seed Store. 

These beans are very early and productive, and from the 
certainty and abundance of the crop, and the high price they 
bring in market, are doubtless the most profitable kind fur 
p anting. 

A farmer in this vicinity realized 180 dollars forthe product 
of 2 acres the last season. 

REYNOLDS & BATEHAM, 
apr 22 36 Arcade Buildings. 


Choice Seeds for Farmers. 
Ne French white Sugar Beet, imported, ” 
Mangel Wurtzel, or Field Beet, 

English purple Top Ruta Baga. 

Large Orange Carrot, for stock, 

White Duich Clover, perennial Rye Grass, Lucern, Tri- 
foil, Skinless Oats, Broom Corn, &c. &c. For sale at the 
Rochester Seed Store No.5 Arcade Hall, by 

















ready for sowing. The above I have tried with | 
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place, The farm contains 212 acres neat measure, 175 of 





Gardner Wanted. 


We tae a person well qualified as a Gardener. He 
must understand his'business thoroughly. He will be 
required to manage a Greeu House—must be industrious and 
temperate. One who can bring satisfactory recommenda~ 
tions, and comply with the above requisitions, may have @ 
permanent situation by immediately applying to 

JOHN A. LAZELL, 

ant 15-St Columbus, Ohio. 


EDIE & HOUGHTON, Importers of English 

Field and Garden Seeds, beg to apprize the public that 
they have now for sale the largest importation of the 
choicest and best varieties of every kind of Garden and Field 
Seeds ever offered to the public in Western New-York, all of 
which have been selected from the most eminent growers in 
the Old Country, (and of the growth of 1836,) which, together 
with a large assortment of Seeds of American growth, they 
confidently submit to the public as being unequalled by any 
ever offered in any part of the United Siates, and by adhering 
to a strict determination of offering no other seeds but the vi- 
tality of which shail have been tested, they solicit a share of 
the public patronage, 

K. & H. deem it necessary to state, that Mr. Kedie’s inti- 
mate connection in England with most ot the practical and 
scientific agriculturists, horticulturists and botanists, with 
whom he has passed all the former part of his life, gives him an 
advantage in his selection of seeds for the public good, not sure 
passed by any other establishment in the Union. 7 

No. 6 Buffalo-street, west corner store of the Eagle Block, 

Catalogues to be had at the store. 


The highest price paid in cash for Grass Seed. 
Rochester, Feb. 7, 1837. 





feb 25 





« Morus Multicaulis. 
OSEPH DAVENPORT offers for sale 50,000 plants of 
the true Chinese Mulberry, or Morus multicaulis. Trees 
willbe carefully packed and forwarded as early as desired. 
Orders must be sent to Colerain, Mass. till the 15th of March 
afer which tome to Hartford,Ct. All inquiries wil! be att 
ed to at his plantation, 5 miles south-west of the city. Early 


orders only will be supplied, as arrangements wili be made 
us ll not called tor soon, . 





Colerain, Jan. 23, 1837. 
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*¢ A Rolling Stone gathers no Moss.’’ 

We have ofien had occasion to observe the rest- 
less and discontented disposition exhibited by some 
who always seem to think they could do much bet- 
ter in some other employment than that in which 
they are engaged, and who are therefore constant- 
ly shifting their business. Such men neverbecome 
wealthy, because they are always learning new 
kiads of business, and are engaged in no one kiod 
long enough to acquire that superior skill and 
knowledge in it which can alone enable any one to) 
carry iton advantageously, especially where he 
has to encounter competition. 

People in the country are apt generally to be- 
lieve that those who reside in the city all beeome 
enormously rich, and their fate is therefore an en- 
viable one; hence we so often see those wh? pos- 
sess good farms in the country, and are getting a- 
long well, who live independently, and ought to 
live contentedly, selling them, and with the mon- 
ey thus obtained, commencing business—business 
which they know nothing about—in thecity. The 
almost invariable result of this attempt to carry on 
a new business in a new place, is failing, bankrupt- 





sugar manufactories, established in the last five 
years, amounted on an average to 40 per annum. 
The cultivation of flax has been abandoned in many 
parts, and the proprietors give premiums to their 
peasants to induce them to substitute the beet root in 
its stead. Only a few manufactories have yet been 
established in Southern Russia. It was a Polish 
Lord, now a refugee in Paris, who, ten years ago, | 
was the first to introduce on his estates of Podolia 
the culture of the beet, and to extract sugar there- | 
‘from. His undertaking shared mm the tate of its} 
| founder; his property having been confiscated, his | 
/manufactury ceased to exist—but the countiy, alive 
‘to its advantage, has benefiited by the example. 
The impulse has now been given, throughout that 
vast and fertile region, stretching between the Dan- 
ube and the Don. Some of the wealthiest land 
owners have become planters and manufaciur: rs 
of beetroot. One of them, who commenced eigh- 
teen months ago,and only obtained 1000 pounds of 
sugar in 1836, expects this year to manufacture 








New Russia will not only grow a sufficient quantity 
for its own consumption, but also for the supply of 








cy and disappointment ; ending often in insanity 
or besotted crunkenness, Nor is the idea enter 

tained by people in the country, that those in the 
city make money with ease and abundantly correct. 
Men undergo more privation and labor harder in 
the city than in the country, Their risks are also 
much greater, and their cares and anxieties are of 
coarse proportionably inzreased. True, individy- 
als there are who acquire larger fortunes ina city 
than are found in the country ; but compared with 
the whole number who start in the race of compe- 
tion, how few there are who are thus successful ! 
The thousands and hundreds of thousands who fail. 
drop by the wayside and are crushed by the moving 
mass, are never heard of—it is only those who win 
—who live in large houses, give parties.drive their 
carriages, wield a powerful influence in banks, and 
become giants on Change, who attract notice and 
excite envy. 

Again, how often is it that even these individu- 
als, whose happy lot (false estimate )excites the en. 
vy of their fellow mortals, are seen to strut their 
brief hour upon the stage—the ruling star of the 
day- and be then suddeuly hurried from their proud 
eminence by reverse of fortune, to the depths of 
poverty and wretchedness! Is the lot of such an 
one an object to excite envy ? No; a thousand— 
ten thousand times happier is the farmer who 
ploughs his fields, tends his cattle, gathers his crops 
eats bread moistened Ly the sweat of his brow, and 
relishes his food and sleep with an appetite which 
labor and contentment alone can give. 

The folly of toiling night and day, for years, to 
acquire weaLTH, has been strikingly exemplified by 
many cases of failure within two weeks past, both 
in Philadelphia and New York. The Philosopher 
and man of observation see in these cases lessons 
of wisdom—tie thoughtless pass them by unao- 
ticed,— Phil. Com. Herald. 


Svear Cviture.—Those who are incredulous 


respecting the capacity of this country to supply it- || lpossible to live within them?” If this ts really 
self with Sugar from the beet, if not the cane, may pve 
perhaps slacken their doubts on witnessing the at- 
tention bestowed upon the subject through several \| 
countries of Europe, as well as in some of ourown | Will not live on small means, even though they 
States. A correspondent ofthe New York Express || 


writing from France, says :— 
“The Chamber of Deputies has not yet entered 


on the discussion of the bill for reducing the impost 
duty on colonial sugar in order to enable that article 
to compete in the French Markets with the beet 
They appear determined on amending 
itin a manner calculated to secure the interests of 
; M. D***, a gentleman trom Alba- 
my, is here very industriously engaged collecting 


root sugar. 
the two parties. 


the necessary information on the best mode of ex- 
tracting sugar from the beet, with a view to estab- 
lish a manufacture of the kind in the neighborhood 
of Albany. That precious industry has now exten- 
ded over almost the entire of Europe, having even 


penetrated into /2ussia, where it is daily acquiring 


an immense extension. In Moscow, and the adjoi- 
ning governments, the richest, most populous, and 
most interesting in the empire, the number of beet 





European Turkey. The price of labor, which may 
prove in America a serious obstacle to the success 
of this branch of industry, is a matter of no consid- 
eration in Russia, where while slaves cost perhaps 
less to maintain them,than the black of the United 
States.” 





Extract rrom Ways or Living on SMALL 
| Means.—A friend observed the other day—‘I would 





| never encourage stinginess nor littlenesss. It nar- 
| rows and contracts the mind. But I would encour- 
| age every family to live within their means, Noth- 


ing gives us, like this, a feeling of independence. 
Nothing contributes more, I am sure, to domestic 
| comfort, peace and happiness.’ He was right.— 

He spoke, moreover, from experience. He lives 
on SMALL MEANS. And yet nobody ever tho’t he 
was niggardly or miserly. He lives in the heart of 
a very expensive city, has an expensive family, is 
engaged in an expensive profession, and is coinpel- 
led to subsist on a very moderate income, Yet is 
he as independent as a lord—no man, even in this 
republican country, more so. 

Were there no other reason for living on small 
means, than merely to gain this independence, it 
were still a duty worth inculeating. Oh! the evils 
of being dependent; who can portray or number 
‘them? They are much oftener ele than accurately 
described. One would almost think that even Pau! 
| knew something about them, when he counsels his 
| Roman converts to ‘owe no man any thing. This 
being in debt, and not knowing how or wherewith 
| to pay, how dread/ul the sensation! How painful 
|the dependence! May he that knows it not, never 
| feel it. 
| It need not be felt, or if at all, but seldom.— 
| There is a way of escaping it. It 1s to live within 
the means. “But suppose the means are very 
ismall, whatthen?” Why, then, lire within very 
jsmall means. “ But suppose this won’t do; sup- 
| pose the means are so very small as to render ii 





; 











case, then is your condition pitiable. But in 
|| most instances where this is thought to be the case, 
| the means are in themselves ample. 

The grand difficulty is, with many, that they 


know, or at least believe, it would most conduce to 
comfort and happiness. It is unfashionable. And 


| who would not prefer to be out of the world rather | 


| than out of fashion ? 

Warminc Houses sy means or Heatep Wa- 
Ter.—lf fire be applied for a sufficient length of 
time to the lowest part of a vessel containing li- 
quid, the whole of the liquid, however remote it 
may be from the fire, will, as it is well known, ul- 
timately become heated; for the water occupying 
the lowest strata, will continually ascend by its 
increased levity, till the entire mass receives the 
highest temperature of which it is capable. An 
apparatus for the warming of houses, is constructed 
upon this principle. A small metal boiler, made 
water tight, is placed upon a fire in the lowest part 
of the building. A tube proceeds from this vessel 
and is carried through all the apartments required 





100,000 pounds. In the course of 10 or fifteen years, | 
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ient direction. The tubes and boiler are comp] 

filled with water. A fire is kept lighted me “rd 
boiler so as to heat the water it contains. A. Se 
becomes lighter by increased temperature , this 
cends through the tubes and is replaced by the be 
water descending; and this continues until + 
ter in all the tubes is raised to the boiling oo 
the metal of the tubes becomes ultimately Bear; 
to the temperature of boiling water, and imparts “ 
increased temperature to the air which surrounds 
them. The same tubes, being furnished in ro . 
places with cocks, will supply hot water for baths 
an other domestic purposes in every part of the 
building, ; - 


Power or Steam on Ratt-Roaps.—On Saturda 
March 25th, an experiment was tried on the ae 
and Lowell Rail Road, with a new engine bale ~ 
Lowell, for the Stonington road. ‘The Weight of 
the Engine is about 10 tons. A train of 49 burden 
cars was drawn from Boston to the turnout in Wo. 
burn, a-distance of ten miles, in 51 minutes. The 
load exclusivs of engine, was as follows: 295 cary 
373 bales pressed cotton and wool, 177,364 lbs: five 
ears groceries, &c. 26,142 Ibs; nineteen ears ccal 
6000 Ibs; 114,000 lbs; forty ears weighing 191,009 
lbs ; tender to locomotive 14,400 lbs. Total, 529. 
000 Ibs. or 261 tons. The load which occupied a 
length of 829 feet, was started on the bridge of Bos- 
ton without assistance, was taken up planes of ten 
feet toa mile, and stopped and started again on a 
plane of thatinclination. On the {8th of January 
the small engine, “ Patrick,” of nine tons weight 
also built at Lowell, took a load of 35 cars, weigh- 
ing inall 201 tons, in two hours and fifteen minutes 
from Boston to Lowell, 26 miles. In both cases 
the experiment was made without any previous 
preparation, the engines, cars and rails being in 
their usual working state.—Aldlas. 


Boston Piccrry.—-About six miles from the 
city, in West Cambridge, is the Boston Piggery. 
At least, 700 hogs are here constantly kept in pork 
condition, entirely on the offal from the dwelling 
houses in Boston, every one of which is visited in 
turn by the city carts. The offal increase, and the 
contractor calculates that it will be sufficient here- 
after to fatten 1,000 hogs. He now receives four 
eart loads a day, and pays the city $350,00 a year, 
or about $2,75 aload. He receives three dollars 
a day for what the hogs leave. The City Treasury 
loses $1,000 a year by the operation, and it is said 
the man makes three times that sum. The pig pen 
is anenclosure of fifteen acres, with places of 
shelter from the storm. As soon as the hogs at- 
tain their size, they are slaughtered upon the spot 
—the fat barrelled up, and the lean sold in the city. 
According to the rule in the country, the contractor 
should furnish each family in the city, onee a year 
with a sparerib, for the food furnished the piggery. 
—Springfield Journal. 

To Prevent Hyprornowia.—As to curing hy- 
drophodia, we have our Coubts whether such cure 
can be effected. As to preventing hydrophobia af- 
ter the bite of a rabid animal we have no doubts at 
all. Never close the wound. ‘This is thiesectet 
—for by healing the wound we lock the porson 10 
the system. Barn it with a hot iron,or a coal 0 
fire immediately—produce a running sore-keep It 
open and running, and the blood will throw of the 
poison, If it is kept running like an issue 1 
months’ so much the better— the poison escapes 
before the nerves are effected. This is a simple 
and we think a sure preventive—even on the bile 
of an animal supposed to be rabid it is @ salt- 
guard.— Geneva Gazette. 





Wool in Vermont is said to have fallen considerably; 
sales being made in Windham at the following rates: 
Saxeny, 60a62 1-2; Merino, 5560; 3-4 Blood, 
50a55 ; but the best lots are still in the hands of the 
growers. The prices of equally good grades last 
year ranged from 62 to 79 cts. 





The N. E. Farmer states that potatoes exposed z 
a warmn suna few days befure planting, will bea wee 
more forward than those planted in a common way: 














to be heated, passing along the walls in any conven- 











Try it. 
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